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KEY ECONOMIC INDTCATORS 


(Millions of U.S. 


GDP at Market Prices (nominal) 
Private consumption ( . ) 
Public consumption ( * ) 
Gross fixed capital formation ( " 
Changes in stocks ( . ) 
Population at mid-year (millions) 
Per Capita GDP (nominal) 
Per Capita GDP (1982 prices) 
Consumer Price Index ( - ) 
Total money and quasi money 
Net Domestic Credit 

Of which: Private 

Public 

Rediscount Rate - Treasury Bills (%) 
Savings Deposits (%) 
Loans and Advances (Max $%) 


) 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


Exports 
Of which to U.S. 
Imports 
Of which from U.S. 
Trade balance 
Net services and transfers 
Current account balance 
Net Capital Account 
Of which: Private long-term 
Govt. long-term 
Short-term 
Overall Balance 
Gross foreign exchange reserves 
(Months of Imports) 
Debt service ratio 


Average Exchange Rates: 
KSh14.5; 1985 uS$1 = 


prior to conversion to dollars. 


1983 


5,784.0 
3,529.4 
1,104.2 
1,176.5 
133.6 
18.4 
314.3 
239.5 
115.0 
1,854.7 
2,045.9 
1,207.7 
838.2 
15.0 
12.5 
15.0 


1983 


918.8 
65.0 
1,387.3 
66.9 

- 468.5 
335.0 

- 132.7 
234.5 
91.3 
85.7 
41.0 
101.8 
379.2 
3nd 
25.0 


1983 US$1 = KSn13.4; 
KSh16.5 
* Percentage changes were calculated in original shilling values 


In 1983 onwards, 


1984 


5,883.1 
3,615.4 
1,108.4 
1,145.5 
127.2 
19.2 
306.4 
213.1 
125.0 
2,211.0 
1,902.8 
1,160.6 
742.2 
12-9 
11.0 
14.0 


1984 


1,020.8 
63.7 
1,529.1 
73.7 

- 508.3 
332.6 

- 175.7 
229.2 
91.0 
98.6 
43.4 
53.5 
427.1 
3.4 
28.0 


Dollars unless otherwise indicate]: 


% change* 


1983/84 
10.9 
11.7 
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960.5 
104.0 
1527.1 
103.0 
-566.6 
303.0 
-263.6 
357.5 
140.0 
153.7 
61.5 
93.9 
351.5 
2.8 
30.0 


1984 US$l = 


the government 


maintained a flexible exchange rate as a result of which the 
Shilling depreciated by 23 percent vis-a-vis the U.S. Dollar 


between December 1982 and December of 1983. 


The Shilling 


depreciated by a further 14.7 percent in 1984 and 10 percent in 


the first nine months of 1985. 


Due to the continued 


depreciation of the Kenya Shilling, positive rates of growth in 
Shillings may mean lower dollar conversions. 


**Embassy estimate. 
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Summary 


Kenya has come through the crisis of the 1984 drought in 
remarkably good shape. Its economy managed to grow by almost 
one percent in 1984 despite the drought and should grow another 
3-4 percent in 1985. The Kenyan government's efforts to 
mobilize donor support and the Kenyan population to carry the 
country through this difficult period have served as a model for 
Africa's other drought stricken countries. 


The Kenyan economy was buoyed in 1984 by record high tea 
prices on the world market and world coffee prices that were 
also quite high in historical terms. Tea prices have fallen by 
about one-third in 1985 but have stabilized well above the 
levels of 1983 and before. After a couple months' flirtation at 
the precipice of a sharp decline in mid-1985 coffee prices have 
risen recently on persistent reports of drought in Brazil. 
Coffee earnings for the near term appear favorable, but remain 
constrained by Kenya's modest International Coffee Organization 
export quota that is only about two-thirds of its production. 


An excellent corn harvest in late 1985 has afforded the 
Kenyan government an excellent window of opportunity to 
invigorate the economy. To succeed, however, the GOK will have 
to take action on a host of hard choices on the structural 
reform of its economy. The government laid the basis for growth 
following its 1982/83 budget crisis when it implemented an 
IMF-prescribed austerity program. It stabilized its fiscal and 
monetary situations, reducing its budget deficit from 10 percent 
to less than four percent of GDP in two years, maintaining a 
flexible exchange rate policy, reducing government borrowing, 
and expanding credit to the private sector. The stage is now 
set for some government initiatives to reform its agricultural 
inmarketing system, remove the remaining impediments to an open 
trade regime, improve the investment climate, rationalize its 
parastatal industries, and deal decisively with its population 
problem. 


The outlook for 1986 is cloudy. Kenya will likely go 
through a balance-of-payments squeeze as bills come due for 
several recent major purchases, its food imports during the 
drought, and its numerous IMF programs the past few years. 
Dwindling foreign exchange reserves in late 1985 will complicate 
the situation. However, with prudent economic management, luck 
On commodity prices, and realistic donor assistance, Kenya 
should emerge one year from now in good shape. American traders 
and investors--who have long regarded Kenya as one of the 
shining stars in Africa--will be rewarded by perserverance and 
patience as the economy gets back on track. Opportunities for 
United States' investment will be highest in agro-industry and 
tourism, and sales should be promising in areas like chemicals, 
agricultural commodities, and computers and peripherals. 





Current Economic Trends 


One year ago the Kenyan government, the Kenyan people, and 
the international donor community were seized with Kenya's worst 
drought of this century. The whole country was mobilized to 
meet the demands of procuring, shipping, unloading, bagging, 
transporting, and distributing approximately one million tons of 
grain needed to meet the shortfalls caused by the 1983 short 
rains (Oct-Nov) and the 1984 long rains (April-June) that never 
came. The Kenyan government's response to the drought serves as 
model for the other afflicted countries in the region. While 
shortages, hunger, and migration inevitably occurred, the 
government, with generous American and other donor assistance, 


prevented the kind of tragedies that struck elsewhere on the 
continent. 


The GOK was also able to assure adequate supplies of seeds 
and fertilizer to respond immediately when the 1984 short rains 
broke the drought and the 1985 long rains came in abundance. 
Kenyan farmers are now harvesting a bumper corn crop that will 
strain the government's ability to buy and store the surplus. 

It looks increasingly likely that Kenya will export surplus corn 
in early 1986. 


The government of Kenya now has the opportunity to get back 
on the track it was following before the drought. The need to 
implement needed structural reforms in the Kenyan economy, to 
enable self-sustained economic growth and employment creation, 


has only grown more acute during the past 18 months. Since the 
drought began in late 1983, 1.6 million new people have been 
added to Kenya's population by the country's 4.1 percent growth 
rate. 800,000 school leavers entered the Kenyan labor market 
during the same period, and only 40,000 or five percent of them 
have found wage paying jobs. The urgent need to get Kenya's 
economy growing again, and to reduce the rate of population 
growth, is apparent to everyone. The Kenyan government 
recognizes what it must do and has pledged itself publically to 
meeting the challenges. 


The GOK laid the foundation for growth in 1983 when it 
implemented a rigorous austerity program with IMF assistance to 
pull itself out of its 1982-83 budget crisis. Kenya's fiscal 
and monetary situations are now stable, the Kenyan shilling 
exchange rate is moving flexibly, and the country's trade regime 
has been liberalized somewhat. However, for a burst of economic 
growth that is based on more than the vagaries of the weather, 
the Kenyan government must institute some important structural 
reforms of its economy. The abundant food harvest of 1985 gives 
the economy some breathing room. To capitalize on this 
Opportunity, the Kenyans must turn to the private sector as a 
channel for growth. Much more should be done to make Kenya 
more attractive to foreign investors and to create incentives 
and reduce obstacles to encourage exports. 
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Despite the impact of the drought, Kenya's economy grew 0.9 
percent in real terms in 1984. In 1985 the rate of growth is 
expected in increase to the 3-4 percent range. The outlook for 
1986 and beyond, however, is clouded by potential balance of 
payment and debt service problems. Yet with foresight and 
determination, and a resolve to unleash market forces, Kenya can 
again recapture its position as one of Africa's progressive 
economies. 


Internal Constraints 


Kenya still features a relatively open economy with a large 
and vibrant private sector, but has a large and growing 
dependence on external financing. The Government of Kenya 
financed 60 percent of its budget deficit in 1984/85 by foreign 
loans and grants, compared to 59 percent in 1983/84. 
International trade comprised 21 percent of GDP in 1984, 
compared to 19.6 percent in 1983. Kenya's terms of trade 
improved by 17 percent in 1984, following a 6 percent decline in 
1983, due primarily to a surge of imports. Kenya's debt service 
ratio has risen steadily recently, standing at nearly 30 percent 
in late 1985. Foreign exchange reserves rose steadily after the 
September 1982 nadir when they barely covered one month's worth 
of imports, reaching a record high level in mid-1984. Reserves 
have dropped during mid-1985 as debt service requirements 
increase and import levels remain high. The outlook for 1986 
appears problematic, as import bills come due, the IMF must be 


repaid, and several recent major projects must be paid for. 


The country's ability to finance its imports depends largely 
on earnings from coffee, tea, and tourism, while its 
manufacturing sector relies heavily on imported inputs. About 
39 percent of Kenya's export earnings were used to purchase 
imported petroleum in 1984. Tea prices rose to record levels in 
1984, but have fallen by about one-third during the first nine 
months of 1985. They are still well above 1982 levels however. 
Coffee prices have largely remained within the target range 
established by the International Coffee Organization, leading to 
reasonably high and stable export earnings for the past two 
years. Thus, the revenue outlook looks guardedly optimistic, 
although the confluence of financing obligations and sparse 
reserves is likely to lead to a tight balance-of-payments 
situtation in 1986. 


Financial Considerations 


Despite the severe drought of 1984/85 Kenya has been able to 
maintain its basic fiscal and monetary equilibrium. The 
government has not deviated from the painful austerity program 
that it implemented after the 1982/83 budget crisis. The 
financial demands of meeting the challenges of the drought have 
made this a considerable feat. The GOK incurred heavy 





expenditures in importing and distributing relief food. 
Implementation of a new 8-4-4 education system and a strategy of 
devolving control of development projects to the district level 
also have kept expenditures high. As a result, the overall 
budget deficit rose to 4.8 percent of GDP in 1984/85 from 3.9 
percent in 1983/84. Key fiscal indicators, however, remained 
much better than in the 1981/82-82/83 period when the budget 
deficit was over ten percent of GDP. 


The Kenyan Government has implemented successful IMF 
stand-by programs during the past two years, and an active Fund 
program in Kenya looks assured for some time to come. In 
conjunction with these programs the Kenyan Government has 
Maintained a flexible exchange rate policy that has allowed the 
shilling to depreciate 50 percent from November 1982 to 
September 1985. Dramatic cutbacks in government expenditures 
and control of monetary expansion have demonstrated the 
government's determination to stabilize its economy and provide 
a firm foundation for economic growth. The government has also 
limited its own borrowing and permitted controlled expansion of 
credit to Kenya's sizeable and dynamic private sector. 

Following a proliferation of financial institutions over the 
past several years, in June 1985 the government introduced 
legislation to expand the capital base of all banks and non-bank 
financial institutions and force discipline into lending 
practices. As of July 1985 the inflation rate had risen to 12 
percent from an average of 10 percent in 1984. There were no 
indications of the rate declining soon, as in July 1985 the GOK 
approved an 8 to 13 percent salary and wage increase for its 
half million public sector employees. 

Foreign donors played a crucial role in helping the Kenyan 
economy during the difficult period of drought above and beyond 
their normal large assistance levels to Kenya. Donors 
financed over Ksh 2.5 billion (USD 161 million) worth of imports 
in FY 1984/85 alone. The International Monetary Fund extended 
SDR 85 million in credits under a stand-by agreement for balance 
of payments financing. The U.S. Government provided grants and 
low interest loans totaling nearly $100 million in FyY-1984, 
about the same in FY 1985, and has committed itself to a 


sizeable program in 1986. This makes the United States the largest 
bilateral donor to Kenya. 


Recovery from the drought has been rather slow. The economy 
grew at a rate of less than one percent in 1984. An excellent 
1985 food grain and cash crop harvest should help boost the 
growth rate to 3-4 percent in 1985. However Kenya's terms of 
trade continue to decline and efforts to boost non-traditional 
exports have not had great effect. Budgetary targets on 
spending and revenues for 1985/86 will be difficult to achieve, 
and the balance of payments current account deficit could double 
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in 1986. Toward the end of 1985, foreign exchange reserves 
declined to Ksh 5300 million (US$ 321 million) or under three 
months’ import bill. Debt servicing is also worrisome. Total 
external debt is about $2.9 billion, and the debt servicing 
ratio may exceed 30 percent by the end of 1985. 


Domestic Constraints 


The benefits of economic growth are being negated for the 
vast majority of Kenyans by the 4.1 percent annual growth in the 
country's population, the highest in the world. A function of a 
moderate rise in fertility and a sharp decline in death rates 
during the past thirty years, almost half of Kenya's population 
is now under fifteen years old. The problem of feeding, 
sheltering, educating, and employing an anticipated 37 million 
people by the year 2000 is Kenya's greatest single development 
challenge. 


The economy remains rurally based, with 85 percent of its 
population deriving their livelihood from agriculture. Because 
of the increasing food requirements of its expanding population 
and its need for more foreign exchange earnings from exports of 
cash crops, cultivation has been expanded to marginal areas 
where productivity is declining. Only about 20 percent of 
Kenya's land, however, is considered suitable for tilling, thus 
necessitating increasing productivity to keep up with demand. 
The record to date has not been encouraging. Fragmented land 
holdings, an increasing rate of environmental degradation, a 
high cost of imported agricultural inputs, and burdensome 
governmental involvement all act to brake rising output. 


Besides land, people and wildlife Kenya has few natural re- 


sources. Only soda ash, fluorspar, gemstones, and limestone are 
exploited commercially. Oil exploration efforts underway have 
not yet borne fruit. 


Agricultural Exports 


Agricultural products continue to dominate Kenya's foreign 
trade picture, accounting for over 60 percent of its total 
exports. Earnings from coffee, tea, sisal, cashew nuts, 
pyrethrum, and horticultural products are the mainstay of 
Kenya's export efforts. Coffee and tea alone account for 55 
percent of Kenya's total export earnings if one excludes 
re-exports of petroleum products. 


Coffee maintained its traditional place as Kenya's leading 
foreign exchange earner in 1984, although its margin over tea 
was considerably reduced. Coffee exports are subject to the 
quotas of the International Coffee Organization (ICO), which 
limits the export of Kenya's high quality Arabica beans to other 





IcO members to 1.322 million 60 KG bags per year. Kenya's 
1985/86 export quota, 2.46 percent of the ICO global quota, 
remains unchanged from 1984/85 despite the country's pressure to 
have the allocation increased. The ICO quota restrictions, in 
the face of Kenya's expanding coffee production, have led to a 
massive build up of stocks currently estimated at 1.3 million 
bags. The Coffee Board of Kenya plans to sell about 250,000 
bags annually in the non quota market, but average prices are 
about 48 percent lower than in the quota market and high stock 
levels and associated financing costs will continue to plague 
the country for the foreseeable future. Coffee production has 
responded well to the return of the rains in 1985. While the 
drought caused Kenyan coffee production to fall to about 1.5 
million bags during the October 1984 to September 1985 ICO 
coffee year, down 25 percent from the 1983/84 coffee year, the 
outlook for 1985/86 is bright. If the rains continue at normal 
levels the crop this year could easily reach 2.3 million bags, a 
record Kenyan harvest. Kenya remains well placed to take 
advantage of any disruptions in the world coffee market and can 
be expected to use the election of its Minister of Agriculture 
as the Chairman of the ICO Council to continue to press for an 
increased share of the organization's global quota. 


With no international tea producer's agreement, Kenya is 
able to sell as much tea as it can produce. In 1984, Kenya's 
Minister for Agriculture reaffirmed the country's stand against 
signing any tea agreement that would restrict sales. Tea 
hectarage is still being expanded, particularly among small 
holders. The government recently initiated a tea expansion 
program into high elevation forest areas above the country's tea 
zones. 


Despite the severe drought in 1983-84, tea production surged 
with the coming of the short rains in October 1984 and reached 
116,171 metric tons (MT), a decline of only three percent from 
the previous year's record figure. Excellent rains so far in 
1985 have enabled tea pluckings to net new record levels and 
final production for the year should fall in the 135,000 to 
140,000 mt range. While tea production has boomed in 1985, 
prices have fallen sharply from their 1984 highs but still 
remain well above 1983 levels. The marked depreciation of the 
Kenyan shilling, however, means that Kenya's tea exports in U.S. 
dollar terms will fall from 250 million to about 200 million 
dollars, or about 20 percent, from 1984 to 1985. Attempts to 
revive the export of pyrethrum (a natural insecticide) and 
recapture the lost markets led to a 9 percent increase in the 
value of pyrethrum exported in 1984. International prices, 
however, are still too low to reverse the declining trend of 
pyrethrum production in the country. 
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The other agricultural exports exhibited a mixed performance 
in 1984. The export of meat and meat products expanded 
following the abnormally high supply of cattle for slaughter in 
1984 as the drought forced herdsmen to sell off their 
livestock. The volume of exports of horticultural products has 
risen steadily since 1980 but remains constrained by transport 
bottlenecks. Pineapples and sisal were unaffected by the 
drought and both experienced increased export value and volume 
in 1984, 


Agriculture will remain the centerpiece of Kenya's economy 
long into the future. Exports of agricultural products will 
also remain the key element in Kenya's foreign exchange 
picture. 1985 will be a boom year for most commodities 
following the drought's end. Producer prices in the 
agricultural sector are just about right, but government 
marketing controls and periodic disruption in the supply of 
seeds and inputs continue to hold the sector's production well 
below its potential. Appropriate refinements in the 
government's agricultural policies will stand Kenya in good 
stead before the inevitable next drought hits in a few years. 


Agriculture 


Agricultural production is still the backbone of the 
economy, accounting for approximately 30 percent of GDP. In the 
first decade after independence in 1963, farm production grew at 
an average annual rate of six percent. After 1980, however, 
agricultural output grew at a declining 2.6 percent average, 
With 1984 experiencing a negative rate of growth of 3.7 percent 
due to the drought. In the last five years, food production 
expanded at only 1 percent, indicating a sharply declining per 
Capita rate of food production. Since 1979, food production has 
swung back and forth between huge surplusses and large 
deficits. After the sharp decline in food production in 1984, 
production in 1985 is expected to reach record levels. Lack of 
adequate storage capacity could force Kenya to export corn in 
early 1986. Two major droughts in the past five years 
illustrate the fragility of Kenya's agricultural base. 


Small land holders account for more than 75 percent of 
Kenya's total agricultural production and over 50 percent of 
marketed production. More than half of all holdings are under 
one hectare and three quarters are smaller than two hectares. 
With the exception of wheat, smallholder production represents 
the best area for increased productivity and employment. To 
enhance output, however, Kenya must provide adequate incentives 
to farmers through liberalized grain marketing, better credit 
and extension services, adequate and rapidly paid producer 
prices, and improved availability of inputs. 
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Manufacturing 


Kenya remains the most industrialized country in East Africa 
and is second only to Zimbabwe among the signator nations of the 
Preferential Trade Area (PTA) in the eastern and southern Africa 
region. In the past, manufacturing demonstrated an impressive 
rate of growth, double the rate of the economy as a whole. From 


1972 to 1978 the sector grew at an average annual rate of 10.8 
percent. 


The manufacturing sector is relatively small, however, 
accounting for only 13.8 percent of the GDP in 1984. From 1980 
to 1984 manufacturing output increased by an average of only 3.6 
percent per year. 


Following the breakup of the East African Community in 1977, 
Kenyan industry went through a long period of readjustment. The 
suddenly smaller domestic market and the need to import a larger 
percentage of imported raw materisls disrupted the industrial 
sector and caused balance of payment difficulties. Industrial 
expansion since independence had been import substitution- 
Oriented and geared to the EAC market. Industry was heavily 
protected, parastatals were created, and the creation of 
monopolies, both in the public and private sectors, was 
favored. Kenya now finds itself in the position of having to 
compete in world export markets if industry is to continue to 
expand. To become competitive the government must liberalize 
its trade regime, as most Kenyan industries are dependent on 
imported raw materials and intermediate goods. It must also 
create a climate more favorable for foreign investment, and 
remove impediments such as bureaucratic delays and price 
controls. The Kenyan economy would also be well served if 
incipient moves toward divestiture of poorly performing 
parastatal industries are continued. 


The relatively recent settlement of the EAC breakup dispute 
and the creation of the PTA have generated considerable optimism 
in Kenyan industries about significant new export 
Opportunities. It remains to be seen what the regional market 


holds and if Kenyan manufacturers will be able to take advantage 
of it. 


Energy 


After three years of declining energy consumption 1984 saw 
Kenyans consume 7.7 percent more energy than the previous year, 
although on a per capita basis the increase was less than 3.9 
percent. In an effort to conserve foreign exchange the country 
has continued to move ahead with diversifying its energy sources 
by developing its hydroelectrical and geothermal potential. 

A 140 megawatt dam/power plant project on the Tana River is 
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scheduled for completion in 1987 and a third 15 MW geothermal 
power plant in the Rift Valley came on line in 1985. The 
government has also made a preliminary commitment to go ahead 
With the 110 MW Tirkwel Gorge hydroelectric project in northwest 
Kenya. In the meantime Kenya's traditional energy sources, 
fuelwood and charcoal, which account for approximately 80 
percent of all energy consumed, are still being depleted at a 
far greater rate than they can be regenerated. 


To date, despite the drilling of 18 wells since 
independence, there have been no commercial discoveries of 
hydrocarbons in Kenya. On the basis of new geological data and 
petroleum deposits in neighboring countries, however, many 
multinational oil companies have shown renewed interest in 
exploration activities. Following the Ministry of Energy's 
symposium in late 1984, at which time it unveiled its model 
production sharing contract, the Kenyan Government succeeded in 
concluding deals on four of its ten blocks up for bid. 
Preliminary seismic and gravity studies are currently underway 
and should continue through 1986. Petro Canada is expected to 
drill a wildcat well in early 1986 on an earlier, aid related 
concession. Drilling on the other blocks should begin in 
earnest in 1987. 


The Mombasa refinery continues to operate at roughly 50 
percent of capacity, about 40,000 barrels a day. In 1984 
exports of refined products by volume rose by 8.2 percent, 


reversing a pattern of decline since 1980 that has seen exports 
of what was once Kenya's largest foreign exchange earner fall by 
57 percent. 


Half of the refinery's output is heavy distillates that find 
no ready market domestically or in the region. The Kenyan 
Government would like to embark on an ambitious expansion and 
modernization program for the refinery to bring its white 
product yield up to about 70 percent. But the specter of 
several huge refineries coming on stream in the Persian Gulf 
makes the program of questionable economic value and has caused 
the government to postpone its plans. A more modest addition of 
a Merox unit and some reconfiguration of existing equipment is 
currently under study. 


Implications for the United States 


The United States has a deep interest in the success of the 
Kenyan economy. A considerable amount of assistance has been 
provided to the Government of Kenya over the past twenty years 
to support its free-market oriented growth strategy. Kenya's 
relative economic success has made it a model for other African 
countries. 
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. The existence of a strong private sector is a major factor 
why U.S. firms find it to be an environment in which they can do 
business. Over 120 American companies have subsidiaries, 
affiliates, or branch offices in Nairobi. Kenya's capital 
serves as the commercial center for the East African region 
Which includes Tanzania, Uganda, Somalia, Rwanda, Burundi, 
Eastern Zaire, and the southern parts of Ethiopia and Sudan. 
The port of Mombasa and Kenya's transportation infrastructure 
are the region's trade arteries. What this means for U.S. 
exports is that qualified local agents and distributors, who 
have become a critical element of success in the Kenyan market, 
can service the entire regionai market as well. 


The agricultural sector offers good opportunities for U.S. 
suppliers. Best prospects in this sector include fertilizers, 
agricultural pesticides and insecticides, low technology 
machinery, and management services. Spare parts supply is 
needed in the manufacturing and transport sectors. Lower volume 
business is potentially available in areas such as computers and 
peripherals, food processing and packaging equipment, automotive 
parts, oil and gas field machinery, and plastics materials and 
resins. 


A relatively unique feature of Kenyan market is hard 
currency availability when a U.S. supplier makes a sale. For 
most non-luxury goods sourced from the United States, the U.S. 
Agency for International Development (USAID) will guarantee 
payment to the U.S. bank confirming a Kenyan letter of credit 
under its Commodity Import Program. As of November 1985 there 
was $21 million available in this program. 


USAID's other Kenyan programs offer significant 
opportunities, particularly for U.S. consulting and management 
service firms. Technical assistance contracts in agricultural 
research, family planning, private sector development, and other 
areas will be let in the coming year. 


In summary, Kenya's recovery from last year's drought, it's 
private sector orientation, its role as the regional commercial 
center, and U.S. foreign assistance programs offer significant 
opportunities for U.S. firms seeking to penetrate the East 
African market. 


























